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IN ST. LOUIS DURING THE "CRISIS." 

*By Dr. Cyrus B. Plattenburg. 

The lad of fifteen had been working his way to St. Louis 
from Keokuk on the stern-wheeled steamer "Aunt Lettie." 
His father had preceded him, and was in business in that city. 
As he was working to earn his passage on the steamer 
the lad faithfully made berths, waited on table, and 
scrubbed woodwork, but as he leaned over the rail 
along with other cabin boys and watched that great 
levee as the boat made a circle to come around to 
the wharf boat, he felt amply repaid for his exertions, for 
there never was such a scene anywhere in the world as that 
cotton and sugar covered mile front, with negroes driving 
mules tandem to drays loaded ten feet high ; stevedores haul- 
ing and pulling things in all directions, • the odds and ends 
that made up the pile of freight, and above all a rumble that 
was indescribable. As he made his way up into the City after 
landing, his black oil cloth carpet bag in his hand, the size of 
those great buildings, three stories and some even four, over- 
powered him, and the stores all looked most palatial to the 
lad from Keokuk. 

He found his father's store at 6th and Pine St., in one of 
the few business blocks west of 4th St., and his father was 
indeed glad to see one of his own, and the one of his own 
soon got to know the lay of the town and spent his time, when 
not at work, wandering around that old place that was so 
different from any he had ever seen before, for there were old 
aristocrats in bell-crowned hats, with ruffled shirt bosoms, 
brass buttoned coats, and trousers with straps, old colored 
mammies everywhere with bandanna handkerchiefs on their 
heads and market baskets on their arms, or carrying or wheel- 
ing the babies of their white owners, for there were slaves 

• The writer of this paper never returned to St. Louis to reside. He enlisted 
in the Navy at Vicksburg, and at the end of the war, the family settled in 
Illinois and have remained here since that time. Dr. Plattenburg is now liv- 
ing at the James King Home, Chicago. 
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there and at least one place where they sold them at auction. 
Young blades that were the real thing were always in evidence. 
Some parts of the city were as French as New Orleans, and the 
lad used to delight to stroll down Carondelet Avenue past the 
French market and the French stores, and finally bring up at 
the Arsenal where he could see through the gate a sentry 
and buildings that housed the garrison and the stores of am- 
munition that were part of the Government. Of a Sunday 
though his favorite trip was to the levee, and on his way down 
Vine Street he always stopped to peep through between two 
great gates in the opening of a large cell-shaped brick building 
at a lot of old wagons that had been used by the Laclede Fur 
Company in early days to bring furs from the great West. 
At the levee there were boats from that same region where 
the fur came from, but they were palatial and a far cry from 
the old exploring days. .Some boats like the "Northern Light" 
<same from where the Indians were said to gather wild rice 
and great lumber rafts came from far North on the river. 

From the South came still other great vessels, with the 
glamour of Uncle Tom and Little Eva about them ; some with 
bananas hanging on the boiler decks, at times with long south- 
ern moss over them, and piles of pineapples — things that the 
lad longed for, but which were at that time a little too rich 
for him, as tipaes were hard and they were expensive 
because at that time everything had to be brought up from 
the South by water. Now owing to the fact that railroads 
parallel the river bank on both sides everybody can afford 
them. 

The Planters House was the center of social gatherings, 
and there the young Southerners used to stand at the bar em- 
bibing sherry cobblers and mint juleps, talking in that soft 
southern dialect that is so pleasant to the ear, or "making 
Eome howl at times.' ' 

Well, things went along to the taste of the lad. He was 
enjoying himself, for he worked on alternate nights in a job 
printing office and spent the extra quarters he made at the 
St. Louis theatre, seeing Murdock, Booth, Billy Florence, and 
all the stars of that time, and the fact that he sat in the "pit" 
did not interfere with his enjoyment in the least ; and once at 
a little ice cream place near the theatre he was sitting at a 
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table eating ice cream when Wilkes Booth came in and seated 
himself opposite him and proceeded to order a plate of ice 
cream too. The lad would have given anything to have been 
able to have spoken to him, as he was his theatrical idol, but 
he lacked the nerve. He was the handsomest man the stage 
ever had on it, and he looked as kind and gentle as any 
man. — What a pity, his end ! 

The lad got into society to a certain extent, and was as 
fond of singing "Lorena" Ever of Thee" and " Listen to the 
Mocking Bird" as anyone, especially with his girl acquain- 
tances. At times the man came to collect the rent for the 
store and the lad was there. He was a medium sized, quiet 
man, and rather a poor talker, but used to tell the lad's father 
about the Mexican War, and was quite interesting. He was 
Mr. Grant of the firm of Boggs and Grant, real estate agents. 
His cousin Boggs had taken him into partnership, and Boggs 
tended the office and Grant tended to things on the outside, 
and afterwards became General Grant. But the man who 
most interested the lad was Colonel Bonneville, of the Begu- 
lar Army in command of the Department, and a friend of his 
father's who scouted over the plains in the thirties and was 
as great an explorer as Fremont, and of whom Washington 
Irving wrote a volume describing his travels over the vast 
unexplored west.* 

The election of Abraham Lincoln about this time began 
to stir things up. Men argued politics at first peacefully, but 
after a while wrathfully. Brawls became frequent and finally 
there came a time when an old mansion in the neighborhood 
became head-quarters for the secession element, and a 
nondescript flag floated over it. At the order of the Governor 
who was a southern sympathizer the uniformed militia com- 
panies had marched out and founded Camp Jackson in the 
western suburbs ; the purpose of it all being to force Missouri 
out of the Union ; and as the lad, now a very young man, knew 
some of the boys out there he used to go out to see them in 
camp, and as they stood in line at parade rest, on dress pa- 
rade, and the command was " officers front and center" he 
envied every one of them. And men were being drilled by the 

* Adventures of Capt. Bonneville. U. S. A. in the Rocky Mountains and the 
far West by Washington Irving. 
2 vols. 12 mo. London, 1837. 
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lot of southern leaders at a large tobacco ware-house up 
Sixth St., and a friend who took him up to see it wanted him 
to join; but while his father and he were democrats, they 
were not that kind of democrats, but had been for Douglas 
and were going to stand by the old flag. 

One fine morning his friend, Victor Vogel, now living in 
Chicago, got him to go down to the Arsenal to see the troops 
there. Victor was in a company commanded by his brother- 
in-law, Fritz Leser, who was the President of the Turner So- 
ciety, and the loyal German captain in the " Crisis,' ' 
Winston Churchill's famous novel, and who was a friend 
of the lad and his father. Everywhere overseeing things 
was a medium sized red haired man they said was 
Captain Lyon of the Eegulars, and who was later General, 
and killed at Wilson's Creek. Preparation was in the air 
troops training, German home guards being drilled in every 
available space; girls making cartridges as fast as their fin- 
gers could fly, and a seriousness that meant business waa 
evident all over the place. 

And then shortly after a band was heard on Morgan 
Street, near his home, and on going to see what was up, he 
saw a strong regiment of Home Guards marching west with 
Old Glory flapping in the breeze ; and on a street farther south 
another regiment was moving in the same direction and still 
others, and batteries. They marched out, and following went 
the interested young man. They had surrounded the camp 
captured it, and he saw his friends, the enemy, marched down 
to the Arsenal, prisoners escorted by what everybody in St. 
Louis mostly called the "dam Dutch." 

Things were getting serious, and while some blood had 
been shed at Camp Jackson owing to the Home Guards firing 
into the crowd, the young man had not been in danger out 
there, being safely flattened behind a brick house and out of 
range; but the next day, hearing a band, he went out of the 
store and saw marching along Walnut Street, three blocks 
south, a regiment. He could see the glitter of the sunlight 
on their bayonets over the heads of the people watching them, 
and, of course, down he started, but a queer thing happened 
about that time, for a white cloud of smoke suddenly envel- 
oped the line of people down there, and instantly the sound 
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of firing was heard, and as he stood looking, strange sounds 
filled the air in his immediate neighborhood, and gradually it 
dawned on him that a minie rifle could carry three blocks 
easily, and that the thing that struck a lamp post near him 
was a dreaded minie ball. He was down the basement steps 
in short order. On raising his head and looking down where 
the firing had come from, he could see a pile of dark forms 
across the street lying prostrate. To make things worse, 
right across the street a man caught up with another carry- 
ing a gun, thinking him a militia man, put a revolver to his 
head and killed him. . The young man and his father closed 
the store and started for home, and you may believe they were 
on the alert for it seemed death was in the air. 

Well, things after a while seemed to have become better ; 
business was going on, and everything was quiet, so, of course, 
when the band sounded a block away on 7th Street, the lure 
was too much to be resisted and so away he went again, and 
was soon on the very front of the crowd of spectators. He 
was enjoying things immensely, watching the regiment march 
by — Home Guards who had been out of the city on some order 
guarding bridges or something of that kind and were deco- 
rated with paper flowers as they passed through the German 
part of the city. Happening to look up 7th Street towards 
the rear of the regiment of Home Guards, he saw a puff of 
white smoke. Now he had seen those puffs before, and so 
before the sound reached him, he turned and ran, pushing peo- 
ple right and left and was in Conway's grocery store at the 
corner, and up two flights of stairs in no time. There he 
found a room, a door open, and two as badly frightened young 
fellows as himself. He rushed in and stayed just long enough 
to take one look out of the open window at the regiment of 
howling, shouting Germans below, each loading, yelling and 
firing like mad men. In the play of the "Crisis" he saw in 
later years, he looked on the same scene again, for one of 
those regiments fired at a room in which the southern villian 
was firing at them. And even then he about felt his hair raise. 
Well there must be something done, so out into the hall again 
Tie ran where, hanging by his hands, he dropped onto the 
roof of a two story building, which was one of four brick 
dwellings on Pine Street that ended against the building he 
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was in, then by the same process onto a one story kitchen, and 
then to the ground emerging through a small alley farther 
along, where the first thing he saw was his father coming 
after him in his shirt sleeves, his face white as his shirt, not 
knowing whether he would find him dead or alive. However, 
the firing had ceased, the regiment gone, and sixty dead and 
wounded lay on the ground, and all this had been caused by 
one of the troops down the column letting the hammer of his 
gun slip while trying to full cock his piece. 

Well, one might as well be shot in the ranks as any other 
way so as an American regiment was being raised the 7th en- 
rolled Missouri Militia he was soon a member. Singular to re- 
late each company had a distinctive uniform. Company "A" 
which was supposed to be commanded by the hero of the 
i i Crisis' ' wore blue; "B" was a Zouave Company; and "E", 
his company, had uniforms that evidently had been captured 
from the rebels for the jacket was gray; and so when the 
troops turned out, his Company got the most applause because 
the Southern sympathizers could applaud this color, and they 
did not often get a chance to do that tljen, for you must know 
by this time if a woman wore a red, white and red flower in 
her bonnet she was liable to be taken to the guard house. But 
no one could find fault with them giving a glad hand to the 
loyal boys with their gray jackets even though everybody 
knew their feelings. While in that regiment it devolved on it 
to gather in all the men in the city, and they were forced into 
an army for its defense. Had the German troops under- 
taken that duty, blood would have been shed like water, for 
the feeling against them was still strong. The reason for 
that was "Pap" Price was near the city. 

Two companies with our young man went up the Mis- 
souri River breaking boats, so Pap. Price couldn 't get across 
the river; and the boat John Warner lay off Lexington, Mo. 
all day long with the two companies, the lad being in one of 
them, behind hay bales guarding the river front of that town, 
while the battle of Lone Jack was fought twelve miles back in 
the country and Price who had been making for the town was 
driven off. 

Some duty was being done daily and one was at the 
Armory almost constantly. Well, one day Mr. Yeatman, 
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President of the Western Sanitary Commission and the 
"Brinsmore" of the " Crisis", asked him when he stopped to 
get his father's salary at the sanitary headquarters, if he 
would like to go down and visit his father, the Field Agent 
of the Commission, then at Vicksburg, supplying the Army 
and Navy with stores from a large boat. He told the captain 
he didn't think his mother could spare him, but she thought 
she could get along for awhile, so. on the hospital boat, "City 
of Memphis", returning for more sick and wounded, and 
loaded with supplies for his father, he stood on the boiler 
deck and watched the smoke of old St. Louis fade in the dis- 
tance, and he felt as if he were leaving a city he loved, that 
charmed him, and one that, looked at from any side, was full 
of interest, and men and women with red blood in their veins, 
and had been "held tight" through troublesome times for 
Old Glory. 



